The  Crowd in  Peace  and War

A remarkable example of the effect of such training
came in my way recently. A boy was employed in a pic-
ture dealer's shop, where he gave great satisfaction alike
to his master and the customers by his agreeable manners
and obliging disposition. He was evidently a "well
"brought up boy." His master one summer Saturday,
when the weather seemed set fair, said to him: "You'll
"have a fine day to-morrow. What do you do on Sun-
"days? Do you ever get a game of cricket?" "Oh! no,
" sir," he replied, "not on Sundays!" The master was sur-
prised at the boy's tone because he knew that his father
"and all his family were pronounced agnostics and prob-
"ably called themselves infidels. So he asked: "Why not
"on Sundays?" The boy answered rather indignantly:
"We have been better brought up than that. It's not
"respectable to play public games on Sundays. I should
"be ashamed to do a thing like that." It was not that he
thought it in any way wrong to play cricket on Sunday.
There was no religious prejudice against it in his family.
It was bad form. It was contrary to the crowd-stand-
ards of the folk among whom his people lived. "It was
"worse than wicked; it was vulgar," as the child said in
"Punch."

If home training be thus effective in imposing general
crowd-notions on a child, what shall we say of school-
training and especially, for our present purpose, of the
training of an English public school? The normal English
schoolboy often reacts against what masters inculcate and
is liable to adopt in his heart of hearts, and later in life to
put in operation, exactly contrary principles to those
inculcated by school authorities. It is from his fellow-
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